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Beard, Charles The Republic; Conversations Fun- 
damentals. Viking Press. Oct. 1943. 365p. $3.00. 


When the mature and mellow scholarship Charles 
Beard sets itself formulate definite view the nature 
the Constitution the United States, may well ex- 
pect book solidity and high worth. This volume does 
not disappoint us, even though one need not agree with 
its opinions toto. 


Through the literary device (historians sometimes 
use them!) fictitious and informal symposium among 
friends, Professor Beard discusses most the key provi- 
sions our fundamental laws, and, the most interest- 
ing parts his book, attempts answers current objec- 
tions against the soundness the Constitution the 
over-all balance wheel our government. 


probes the inner significance such phrases “We 
the People”, “more perfect union and justice”, “promote 
the general and other crucial implications the 
great document, and engages some very fruitful and 
revealing speculations democracy and rights under the 
Constitution, the powers the three branches the 
central government, freedom speech and religion, 
and the residual powers the States. One the most 
pregnant chapters the discussion the functions the 
President director our foreign policy. 
will like this part the book. 


The volume criticized adversely two main 
grounds. 

the chapter entitled “The Blessing Liberty” 
fessor Beard introduces fictitious cleric named Father 
Murphy who explains the Christian origins American 
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democracy manner which would hardly have gotten 
him past his seminary examinations. The Professor then 
proceeds demolish the straw man with much despatch, 
while Father Murphy lapses into uncritical silence. 
obviously inaccurate place the Stoic conception 
human nature and human rights plane with the 
Christian concept the same values, but this what 
Professor Beard apparently does. His whole treatment 
the moral bases natural rights inadequate and mis- 
leading, and are amazed that Father Murphy did not 
say so. 


the chapter entitled “The Republic the World 
Nations” Professor Beard, this reviewer’s judgment, 
takes unduly pessimistic view the possibilities for 
permanent world peace. The fictitious Professor Win- 
stanley would appear nearer the truth: 
But Beard also struck a... note skepticism say- 
ing that the possibility world peace mere assump- 
militarist!] are constantly insisting that there has always 
been war and there always will war, that permanent 
peace impossibility. Now lot evils once de- 
fended necessary have been abolished. Executions 
for witchcraft, for one instance for one not 
propose deceived that type historical argu- 
ment... (p. 308). 


With these reservations the book recommended 
real contribution the fuller understanding our Con- 
stitution. The Republic would profitable reading for 
adults and highly useful for college students American 


government. 
Joseph Durkin, 
University Scranton. 
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116 Glasgow 


Glasgow, Ellen. Certain Measure. Interpretation 


Prose Fiction. Harcourt. Oct. 14, 1943. 272p. $3.50. 


Prefaces thirteen novels which she chose for special 
edition her works, novels which present the social his- 
tory Virginia 1912, and the Southern country and 
city scene since, “in this our time”, have been gathered 
Ellen Glasgow into one volume and supplemented 
bibliography. Now that she has completed forty years 
writing fiction, Miss Glasgow has tried evaluate her 
past work, discuss the theory the novel, and 
record something her own life and her attitudes toward 
life general. 


When she deals with the theory fiction, she generally 
sound. She pleads for care workmanship and defends 
the position the novelist artist, scorning those who 
make “big business” (p. 104), and who have not only 
disparaged artistry, but destroyed it. She requires the 
writer mature knowledge life, but warns that the 
novel not mere reporting; must “experience illu- 
mined” (p. Her own work, she states, was under- 
taken solitary revolt against the formal, the false, 
the affected, the sentimental, and the pretentious, 
Southern writing” (p. 8); against “the mournful literature 
commemoration” (p. 138). There excellent sum- 
mary the weakness much earlier fiction her preface 


The Miller Old Church. 


her first novels she was realist, which was both 
attitude and method labor. She checked dates for 
changes fashions, information about weather, walked 
discover whether certain house was fronted one 
tree two, measured the rooms apartment, learned 
all the aspects tobacco processing. She acknowledges 
her indebtedness the French and Russians the last 
century and Defoe (p. the merely realistic 
she deplores, since seldom achieves artistry. This 
sometimes due incompetence and “pompous illiteracy”: 
“To have won acclaim pugilist stevedore 
ditch-digger bull-fighter public enemy would 
seem the best introduction modern literary suc- 
cess” (pp. 53-54) and “The voice the amateur has be- 
come the voice authority” (p. 209). More often 
due deliberate pose. Almost though she were dis- 
missing Robert Penn Warren (See Best Sellers, Oct. 1), 
she asserts that “the multitudes half-wits, and whole 
hells general, that populate the modern literary South 
could flourish only the weird pages (p. 
69. But she weakens her point the next sentence: 
“There harm the fashion, one surmises, until 
poses realism.” This odd back-tracking appears also 
her charge that many contemporary novels “are without 
variation, and yet when one seeks grasp integral 
idea, the pattern dissolves into the hands 
great artist, this newer subtlety, even vacancy, may 
become luminous with suggestion. Though Joyce 
often unreadable, one cannot but admit that, Ulysses 
frequently dull, is, none the less, dull work 
genius” (pp. “artistry” justifies its 
own existence. 

Her best remarks concern technique, which has often 
been exaggerated studies the novel. She defends its 
mastery, then puts its place: “Only after one has 
acquired it, and forgotten the acquisition, does formula 
lend itself adaptation and become incalculable nelp 
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the novelist” (p. whole discussion ap- 
prenticeship and triumph the preface The Sheltered 
Life first-rate. 


unfortunate that Miss Glasgow did not limit herself 
these comments the craft fiction and the 
companying explanation how each her own works 
came written. attempting recreate the mood 
which prevailed the time composition, she evolves 
“philosophy”, part which she was “born with” (p, 
50), part which has been developed score eclectic 
directions, and most which she has imposed upon her 
characters. Here, inconsistency glares contradiction and 
her aim, “true experience”, allows far too many 
experiences. Some her shortcomings are traceable 
her early enthusiasm for nineteenth century science, 
“the benign and powerful influence Darwin” (p. 58). 
result, she demands closer and more scientific 
examination accepted facts” (p. 114); preoccupied 
“the conflict human beings with human civilization, 
civilization with biology” (p. 250); assumes the Olym- 
pian irony Meredith, mixed with the pessimism 
Housman, toward world had never made” (p. 111). 
This world, she finds, “the meanest the planets” (p. 
16); the myth God was born “in some green Neander- 
thal sunrise” (p. 226); and man lives uncomfortably “in 
universe that indifferent hostile” (p. This 
straight deism. her remark that the existence 
pain has denied for her “the perfect harmony the 
spheres” (p. 112). 

She believes, too, the change morals with corre- 
sponding change social patterns. her, civilization 
always crumbling, apparently the impetus fate. 
She observes the decline morals and the loosening 
codes “the climate the post-war decade” (p. 220); 
she quotes Alexis Carrel with approval: “moral sense 
more important than intelligence” (p. 252). But she op- 
poses fiction which either inspires instructs, need- 
less attack the main contention John Esten Cooke 
(p. 130). She finds “pathetic confusion purpose” 
(p. 145) the new generation, but she admires youth for 
its very rebellion (pp. 122, glories her own 
open rebellions: “against regimentation any form” (p. 
14); against the Northern genteel tradition Howells; 
against the frigidity “pragmatic morality” (p. 219). In- 
stead, she admires “the disinherited” (p. 49) those 
who illustrate “the pattern the wayward Victorian 
crossed the wayward Virginian” (p. 216). Following 
the rules leads into dead-end street; the past, “the 
road the intellect was well-beaten path, strewn with 
the impediments settled convictions” (p. 121). 


her own unsettled state, unable decide whether con- 
formity acceptable, incapable determining what 
suggest moral confusion, unwilling remain prop- 
erly objective her presentation disintegrating so- 
ciety, she whirls with the winds. The turns the vane 
are obvious. She proud her scorn for “labels” (p. 
45), yet she calls herself verist” (p. 28), and makes 
much “vital experience” (p. 14), “the breath life” 
(p. 15), “the epic curve” (p. 34), and the rhythm her 
prosodic prose patterns (p. 182). She scorns the Southern 
past, stating that, whatever she wrote, “the South would 
instinctively disapprove the living” (p. 107); yet she 
yearns throughout for the “imperishable charm” its 
past. Just strongly she modern, for now there 
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“an awakening interest ideas”, although she admits 
there was something “interesting” about “the dark ages 
faith and sentiment” (p. 115). The present permits com- 
plete freedom speech, and thus blesses the Calvinistic 
struggle for the right not only doubt what wishes, but 
even believe what chose. Yet one lived more happily 
the past; Southern culture once “possessed grace and 
beauty and the inspiration gaiety” (p. 13). The re- 
turn “the forgotten virtue manners” (p. 119) and 
“the art living, which excels the amiable aspects 
charm rather than the severe features dogmatism” 
(p. 147) would again make men 
other words, are too common, and must genteel 
all costs. character her latest novel, with probably 
unintended irony, cries out for her: want something 
hold by. want something good” (p. 257). 


This lengthy borrowing the critic’s own words has been 
necessary because accurate image the mold into 
which many modern “thinkers fiction” pour their 
opinions. Observation the brain layers reveals not only 
the barren areas one, but all. For the discussion 
novel technique, the work recommended fully; 
for its biographical details, essential proper under- 
standing the author; for the revelation contemporary 
confusion—which one must deplore—the book the 
greatest value, for trepans the skull and reveals the 
modern tumor. The mature critic will distinguish be- 
tween the diseased and normal layers. too late for 
successful operation, but the professional gallery above 


the medical arena can learn much from looking on. 
James Edward Tobin, 


Fordham University. 


Literary Guild---December Selection 


Woollcott, Alexander. Long, Long Ago. Viking. Nov. 


12, 1943. 280p. $2.75. 


From the long, long ago well from the present scene 
Alexander Woollcott compiled before his death series 
anecdotes and stories ranging far and wide but dealing 
mostly with the great and near great, the interesting and 
the odd people whom knew whom was inter- 
ested. exception all the stories have been pub- 
lished broadcast before and seem little changed from 
the original. Most his selections deal with people 
the theater, actors, producers and playwrights but there 
are many famous authors and upon other people the 
public Among host characters are found such 
names Shaw, Katherine Cornell, Justice Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, James Barrie, Ira Dutton, George Ger- 
shwin, Connally, Orson Welles, Anne Macy Sulli- 
van, Stephen Foster, Clarence Day and Emily Bronte. All 
the stories are the human interest variety and are 
coated with the usual Woollcott sugary style. There 
aspects famous murder cases. The two best pieces are 
Margaret Ogilvy, the mother James Barrie, and an- 
other “The Green Pastures”. There seems nothing 
that would hinder recommendation the book anyone. 

Farrell, James Days Anger. 
21, 1943. 402p. $2.75. 

the long saga Danny O’Neill have fourth in- 


stallment dealing with the formative years Danny’s life 
from the time leaves high school until finds His 
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niche the scheme things. the latest book 
series including World Never Made, Star Lost 
and Father and Son carries Danny through his college 
years from 1924-1927. All the familiar characters 
former stories including the notorious Studs Lonigan and 
Lanson, the classmates and neighbors and members 
Danny’s own family are the present book whose atmos- 
phere depressing that its predecessors. The con- 
clusion the present work such warrant further 
installments the story Danny later date while 
re-introducing Lanson the author also makes possible 
continuation his work that individual. last 
introductory word well say that the author pre- 
sumably writing his friends and neighbors, the people 
among whom developed, the class Catholic Irish 
Chicago’s South Side and that himself product 
Catholic schools and the University Chicago. There 
some evidence warrant holding the belief that 
many ways James Farrell the prototype Danny 

When Danny O’Neill graduated from high school was 
ambitious—he wanted successful rising above his 
environment, wanted make something himself 
and chose the law his medium. Beginning night school 
St. Vincent College later changed day classes 
the University Chicago. When not attending classes 
worked for the Upton Oil Company station at- 
tendant. During the first part his career Danny worked 
faithfully studies and job but soon the influences 
unfavorable environment playing upon innately weak 
character began effect speedy degeneration. From 
scrupulous honesty and interest his work drifted 
into petty dishonesty and carelessness. His education 
likewise suffered and from serious earnestness and de- 
sire for knowledge passed into state where cant and 
jargon, the pragmatism and materialism the day became 
his ends. Finally arrived atheism and the lack 
all philosophical perspective. His moral life also deteri- 
orated rapidly. the story surrendered his 
virginity and then suffered keenly from his inability 
obtain sexual satisfaction with semi-respectable girls until 
finally made use prostitutes acquiring venereal dis- 
ease the process. Lanson returned from his wander- 
ings and with him Danny plumbed the depths evil 
until his degeneration was complete. 


Coincidentally with Danny’s disintegration and influencing 
the course his life the family’s affairs had been going 
from bad worse. Margaret O’Flaherty, his aunt, had 
lost her job and resumed her heavy drinking, the factory 
which Uncle Al’s hard earned savings had been in- 
vested went into bankruptcy, Uncle Ned continued his 
bumbling and ineffective life, there was constant family 
quarrel and wrangling and finally the grandmother with 
whom they all lived sickened and died. All this drove 
Danny deeper into the slough despond and finally con- 
vinced him that success was impossible for his kind. 
the meantime had given his job with the oil com- 
pany and drifted about until became campus corre- 
spondent for newspaper. The one bright spot Danny’s 
life was the discovery ability write. There finally 
developed Danny culmination bitter grudge 
against all the world whom considered responsible for 
his wanted fight all society—church and 
state, business and commerce, home 
the story ends Danny forsakes his family and 
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leaves for the East with Lanson 
wanted write what felt. This was his sword”. 
“Nothing remained with him that past now but scars 
and wounds, agonies, frustrations, lacerations, sufferings, 
death. These would always carry with him, just 
would his own weaknesses and his own follies. But 
his anger had now cooled irony; his hatred was not 
against people, but against world which destroyed 
people. And that world the last compromise had been 
eradicated. Now had his weapons. Now was 
leaving and was fully armed. what weapons 
had, would break world, that world would break 
him. was prepared for battle the sorrows his 
father, his people, the sorrows the past lay him. His 
people had not been had not understood 
them all these years. would battle that 
others did not remain unfulfilled and his family had 
been. For what had seen, for what had been, for 
what had learned these agonies, these failures, these 
frustrations, these lacerations, there would never for- 
giveness his heart. Everything that created these were 
his enemies.” Danny’s mission then was use his gift 
writing battle those conditions which conceived 
have made him what was. 


Days Anger another story the degeneration 
human soul but this time contradistinction Studs 
Lonigan soul that had faith and hope before its dis- 
integration. course Danny’s final conclusions are false 
and infinitely lower the scale virtue than the religion 
relinquished. His decision was solely materialistic and 
humanistic and therefore little value. the past 


Mr. Farrell’s writing powerful but his usual brutal 


realism enhanced with vulgarity, profanity, blasphemy, 
obscenity and other evil generous measure. This story 
sordid that few readers would have the courage 
stomach many pages. one memorable passage, pages 
302-305, Mr. Farrell questions the value his style 
writing and although defends does rather weakly 
and without conclusiveness. Curiously enough 
cludes many scraps poetry much make the 
book almost minor There the usual por- 
trayal Irish Catholicism superstitious and prejudiced 
and the usual lack understanding the true meaning 
Catholicism. Although conceivably the book might 
permitted mature readers yet best recommend 


The Forgotten Ally. 


$2.75. 


Van Paassen, Pierre. Dial Press. 


Oct. 21, 1943. 343 


will interesting see what happens this book. 
Written Pierre van Paassen, revered many and de- 
tested others because his earlier books, apparently 
has been quickly and angrily, but perhaps sincerely writ- 
ten. This reviewer has read one review it, which the 
entire situation was handled very gingerly. The reviewer 
involved was afraid agree with van Paassen, and 
afraid disagree with him. 

What are the charges and why should they given any 
consideration? The charges are pointed and detailed; 
substance they charge the Colonial Office the British 
government with intentionally preventing the Jews 
Europe from going Palestine. Regarding the reasons 
why the charges should considered, van Paassen notes 
that the Frankfurter Zeitung January 15, 1943, 
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him “second, after Winston Churchill himself, along with 
ten other men and women being chiefly responsible for 
bringing America into the war Britain’s side” (p. 317), 
Now, however, the author admits, the accusations 
makes will considered many tending destroy 
unity among the United Nations. this charge, van 
Paassen answers, will saying and writing that this 
injustice though American Jews themselves, intimi- 
dated England’s might and the sophistry imperialist 
deductions, remain fearfully silent. will denounce 
(p. these statements the others the effect 
that van Paassen not Jew (p. 23); that Cana- 
dian citizen, although born Holland (p. 168); and you 
have the rather unusual background for this book 
damning indictments. 

the charges themselves, they are serious and many: 
the Balfour Declaration, issued during World War was 
plain declaration England the effect that Jews were 
have the right enter Palestine will and any 
numbers, the end the war, but after the war ended 
the British Colonial Office began nullify the Balfour 
Declaration (p. 130); the English authorities Palestine 
deliberately incited the Arabs against the Jews (p. 135); 
the British secretly furnished weapons the native tribes 
Syria, that the latter would revolt against French 
rule Syria, with the objective forcing the French out, 
and thereby permit England add Syria her own pos- 
sessions (p. 147); English opposition Gaulle stems 
from the fact that Gaulle proclaimed Syria independ- 
ent, whereas England opposed this plan (p. 249); ap- 
parently, the British Colonial Office plans include 
Palestine Jewish ghetto Arab federation, under 
England (pp. 264-265); the White Paper, adopted 
Parliament 1939, will prevent any Jews from entering 
Palestine after March 1944, presumably order lessen 
danger friction between Arabs and Jews, although van 


Paassen repeatedly charges England being officially re- 
sponsible for any such friction (pp. 281-282); England 
does nothing officially prevent Arab gangsters from at- 
tacking the property and persons the Jews Palestine, 
while the same time she officially prevents the Jews 
from defending themselves (pp. 163-168); the Jews, both 
fighters and non-combatants, have been im- 
measurable value the English the campaigns 
Egypt and the Near East general, without having 
received the slightest sign approbation from the English 
government (pp. 224-226); brutal disregard shown the 
Jews Palestine the Colonial Office has corollary 
the “inhuman treatment meted out the peoples India 
British imperialism long story brutalities, in- 
dignities, and enforced poverty heaped upon races and 
and this brutality was particularly marked under 
the administration Lord Halifax (present ambassador 
the United States from England) India 1930, who 
said, times moral considerations must give way 
imperial (pp. 272-279, passim); finally, that “The 
Colonial Office first creates the problem, never tiring for 
quarter century, and goes today deliberately 
accentuating and then dares to... bring that problem’s 
existence forward justification barring 
ugees” (p. 303). 

the charges this book are true, the British Colonial 
Office indeed hypocritical. this book true, the 
piatitudes the Atlantic Charter and the expressed 
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opinions the leaders the United Nations are mean- 
ingless. Churchill opposed the exclusion the Jews from 
there solution the Jewish “problem” save the murder 
the This book demands answer. order 
not associated with the reviewer mentioned the 
opening paragraph, this reviewer the opinion that 
van Paassen has proved his point. You can read the book 
and decide for yourself. the exception two re- 
marks (pps. 104 and 177) the dislike which van Paassen 
often exhibits for Catholicism does not appear. The book 
may recommended all classes readers. 


Paul Kiniery, Ph.D., 
Loyola University, Chicago. 


Inner Sanctum Mystery 


Wilson, Mitchell. Stalk the Hunter. Simon and Schuster. 
Oct. 1943. 272p. $2.00. 


Mitchell Wilson did not invent the suspense-laden effects 
exploits deftly Stalk the Hunter. They were 
John Buchan’s original patent The Thirty-Nine Steps 
and the even earlier adventures Edward Leithen 
The Power House. Then along came Alfred Hitchcock’s 
cinematic genius put glossy film-finish upon the an- 
tique pattern the pursuit and flight. But Mr. Wilson 
can legitimately credited with improvising nouveau 
frisson upon the old theme. His new shocker really 
espionage melodrama with occasional metaphysi- 
cal overtones not unworthy Auden, Greene, Ambler. 


Since the book question the spy, not the detective 
genre, the mystery-writers’ guild can have valid objec- 
tion reviewer’s blowing the gaff the events con- 
cerned after Katherine Gruenholz, pretty Czech refugee 
the S., discovers that her suave museum associate, 
Paul Campbell, the leader the Nazi ring the New 
York area and position, due her own presence 
this country forged passport, use her cat’s 
paw his sinister game against the Czech exiles. She 
attempts checkmate his machinations deliberate 
murder, but fails, only flounder deeper and deeper 
the meshes plot within complot. The vertiginous moves 
and counter-moves come their climax upon the sand- 
dunes Long Island, where, with the assistance 
American chemist and reserve officer, Herr Campbell and 
his pretty pack Naziphile harpies are—but tried 
the patience the mystery-writers’ guild long enough. 
The sigillum set and the rest silence, except for those 
initiate who want break the seventh-chapter seal 
Simon and Schuster’s latest Inner Sanctum offering. 


The whole problem underground and 
ance knotty one for the moral casuists, and at- 
tempt murder offers the amateur ethicist Gordian 
sheepshank chew on. But the melodramatic plane 
fourth dimension, anyway, like Restoration farce, 
Big Klaus skinning his grandmother the folk-tale. 
Bombardiers their way German targets spend the 
intervening hour before the flak-shower begins with the 
chronicles Poirot Perry Mason never-never land 
vicarious blood and thunder, where murder imagina- 
tive counterpoint, not blue-print for bombsight. The 
apocalyptic reality today’s headlines has made fiction 
pale theory, but the heroes reality still 
the siren lure melodrama. not think they will 
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corrupted the Cornish Jack-versus-Giant, Judith-cum- 
Holofernes fashion Stalk the Hunter. 
Charles Brady. 
Partridge, Bellamy. Excuse Dust. Whittlesey House. 
Sept. 20, 1943. 365p. $2.75. 


With this volume Mr. Partridge concludes the trilogy 
which has already given Country Lawyer and Big 
Family. Excuse Dust the story how the motor 
car came small New York town and what (in part) 
its coming did the townfolks’ lives. 


Mr. Partridge some measure victim what 
Wodehouse once called “the saga carries over 
characters from one his books another. Excuse 
Dust, however, the central figure new: Tom Hunter, 
farm boy who dislikes farming and loves tinkering with 
any sort machinery. Leaving home penniless after 
quarrel with his father, Tom goes the neighboring vil- 
lage Phelps, and takes refuge with his friend Gid Wil- 
son, head stableman the Brackett Livery and Sales 
Stables, the property the local Republican leader, Andy 
Brackett. Tom likes Gid, but dislikes life around the 
stables. had had the farm more than enough 
the sight, sound and smell horses. gets chance 
enter Andy Brackett’s office clerk, but prefers 
job less pay with itinerant grain thresher, Mike 
Kelsey, engineer charge the threshing machine. 
Then, for the first time, Tom Hunter found scope for his 
love machines. But year with Kelsey’s outfit taught 
Tom all there was know about one-cylinder engines, 
and had heard the new horseless carriages that had 
two and even four cylinders. was time get back 
Phelps and see about gaining some person! experience with 
these marvelous contraptions. 


From Tom Hunter’s humble entrance into the business 
life Phelps the capacity owner and entire staff 
bicycle repair shop his triumphant climax 
prietor garage and holder the local Ford sub-agency, 
his rise was ratio Andy Brackett’s decline. Andy’s 
business prosperity was built and around horses; his 
political influence depended keeping Phelps Republi- 
can. But 1910 the motor car was already pushing the 
horse off the economic map, and political revolt was 
bringing the Democrats back power. Tom Hunter, 
garage owner and Democrat, was nearing the top the 
wave. Andy Brackett, Republican and livery stable opera- 
tor, was going down the trough it. But, the good 
old romantic tradition, the book ends, Tom just dis- 
covering that loves Andy Brackett’s niece and ward, 
Lucy, and that Lucy returns his love. 

Excuse Dust not just another success yarn the 
venerable Horatio Alger style. Mr. Partridge interpolates 
here and there Tom Hunter’s story his own reminis- 
cences the coming the motor car: bits his own 
(and the neighbors’) adventures and misadventures 
pioneer motoring; fragments history concerning the 
early cars and their makers; remarks the progress 
automobile design and construction. You may read here, 
for instance, how the village doctor contrived (without 
miracle) lodge his car the upper branches stand- 
ing apple tree, and how one tire manufacturer had the 
novel (and unsuccessful) idea putting feathers 
inner tube; and you will also find here good brief ac- 
count the famous Selden Patent controversy. 


\ 


Excuse Dust ought appeal especially men fifty 
and over who were brought small towns the 
Phelps patterns (Phelps, the way, real village 
north-central New York), and who look fondly back 
the days before World War when life was perhaps 
slower but certainly good deal surer than has been 
since. 

While Excuse Dust nowhere designedly seriously 
offensive, its realism the matter occasional profanity 
and plain-spoken narration village scandal makes 
not altogther suitable for adolescents. But they wouldn’t 
read it, anyhow. 


There are twelve mildly amusing illustrations from draw- 
ings Stephen Voorhies. 
Winston, 


Richmond, Virginia. 
Kroll, Harry Rogues’ Company. Bobbs-Merrill. 
29, $2.75. 


the first third the 19th century the western frontier 
the United States extending along the Mississippi into 
the deep South was quick-growing, bursting, brawling 
region where law was honored more the breach than 
the observance and where men were too busy with 
land, crops and commerce more than deal fleetingly 
with crime save when touched them directly. Naturally 
under such choatic conditions violence and dishonesty 
flourished and even respectable men were not above 
dabbling “speculation” (we call racketeering) the 
opportunity offered without too much danger. But the 
king the desperadoes and the man who organized 
“speculation” was John Murrell, surely prototype our 
Capones and Dillingers, and his story that Harry 
Kroll tells the semi-historical novel, Rogues’ Company. 


man intelligence and charm John Murrell was never 
able throw off deeply rooted sense inferiority. Pos- 
sessed over-weening self-esteem whatever good might 
have been found him was early perverted the grati- 
fication his own desires matter what the expense 
others. Forced leave the home the innkeeping 
father whom despised after stabbing scrape 
wandered through the South company with the 
peddler, Harry Crenshaw and was inducted into the mys- 
teries nigger-running and horse-stealing. But John Mur- 
rell was more ambitious and farsighted than his partner. 
Instead working alone wished organize the busi- 
ness and make pay grand scale. Over period 
years built contacts and finally emerged with 
organization whose branches stretched throughout the 
South. Slave and horse stealing, murder and robbery were 
the profitable stock trade this organization but Mur- 
rell’s inferiority hatched even more grandiose schemes. 
His final development was the foundation mystic 
brotherhood, modeled Masonry, whose aim was 
organize revolt the negroes, not from any humani- 
tarian impulses but solely set new government with 
Murrell and his henchmen power where could 
gratify his lust for revenge those conceived have 
injured him. 

John Murrell’s schemes were successful over the years and 
the organization built flourished. Although convicted 
once and constantly tarred with the brush 
managed maintain modicum respectability, mar- 
ried and held place the life the community. 
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even turned his hand preaching where was quite 
expert but combined business with pleasure having his 
men run off the congregation’s horse-flesh during the 
mon. trick, ruse, stratagem was too vile for 
Murrell—he murdered casually, seduced women all 
sorts, corrupted many respectable men and even used his 
own mother his schemes. the height his power 
1835 when the slave revolution was set for December 
first met Virgil Stewart who was his nemesis, 
This Stewart, angered Murrell’s theft from friends, 
wormed his way into the gangster’s confidence, gathered 
all the necessary data the gang’s operations and the 
risk life, honor and love had Murrell prosecuted and 
convicted. 


Rogues’ Company way curious book. There seems 
absolutely reason why should have been written 
once written, published. Murrell was only minor 
perado—he had occasional flashes criminal genius but 
always lacked the master touch which would have made 
him outstanding. reading his career one could 
derive value any sort. The book neither good 
romance, adventure, historical psychological novel. 
lacks suspense, plot, background, atmosphere, outstanding 
characters, interest—in fact lacks every quality which 
goes make book readable. all the most 
inept and uncraftsmanlike book this reviewer has ever 
seen. much for the lack positive value—on the 
negative side there even less excuse for its existence. 
Murder, prostitution, fornication and evil every kind 
are overabundant their most objectionable forms along 
with the inevitable profanity; Masonry lauded con- 
taining “more true Christianity than most churches’; 
even the hero the book toys with several women, in- 
cluding adultery, before discovers true love. fine 
this one book that should definitely not recom- 
mended any class reader. 


Random House. Oct. 1943. $2.50. 


This collection cartoons from the New Yorker maga- 
zine the “humorous” rather than the political type. 
Its appeal will the sophisticate, particularly those 
whose preference for jokes and pictures smut-laden. 
the approximately 125 cartoons half dozen might 
elicit laugh, twenty-five more smile while the rest 
range from mediocre puerile. will not harm adults 
much but cannot see any real benefits them. 


Graham, Our Way Down East. Macmillan. 
Sept. 21, 1943. 173p. $2.00. 


Herein lively description the good and full life 
found one-time young actress who deserted Broad- 
way, just offered opportunities, order marty 
and live the country where “winter the name the 
year and not season”, Maine. July 1934, after 
honeymoon Mexico (where divorce could more 
easily procured grounds incompatibility), she and 
David settled down Small Point, Maine, near Bowdoin 
College where David was instructor. How the couple 
grew part the community (which still regarded 
outsider old man eighty who had been brought 
the village one-year old baby) recounted 
series anecdotal description Maine social and political 
lite small village. 
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quite One would find with difficulty more engagingly written 
ing his autobiography one that would reflect greater love 
ser- the vigorous life synonymous with Maine. limited 


ile for the material joys, physical and esthetically sensual, 


of 


all Maine living. Mrs. Graham’s interest the spiritual 
limited the acquisition some antique church furni- 
power ture for her home; may best indicated pointing out 
that once she was deeply startled chancing upon 
emesis, stump which resembled saint prayer 
closely that she wrote, “It must some such optical 
illusion that sets these Bernadettes and Joans the heels” 
the (p. Adults who have few hours spend re- 
and laxation will find Our Way Down East above average 


among best sellers. 


seems 


Crime Club---November Selection 


Strange, John Stephen. Look Your Last. Crime Club. 
Nov. 1943. 246p. $2.00. 
made The latest Crime Club selection story uncovering 
could German espionage ring, beginning casually with sena- 
good torial investigation Washington, advancing through the 
Gestapo-seizure young musician Berlin and the 
standing murder witness New York, terminating fine 
which climax. Except for occasional profanity Look Your Last 
most isa perfect piece subtle melodrama. 
the Buck, The Promise. John Day. Oct. 28, 1943. 
xistence. $2.50. 
kind This propagandistic study the effect “young 
China” the remissness the Western Powers keep- 
ing their promise aid their Eastern ally, the results 
which come tiredness born lengthy war fought 
men, with but trickle co-operation, and which may lead 
more than its “face” the West. The story 
near occupied Nanking the victory Pearl 
Harb announced radio, bill-poster and sadism 
the Two characters, used before the 
e-Lashes. author’s Dragon Seed, are variously affected the news. 
One Lao San, now known Cheng and second com- 
Ling Tan, clings literally the wording inter- 
4 
national promises. The other, Mayli, wealthy and 
Generalissimo and Madame Chiang, who also appear now 
and then the story. Mayli and Cheng are love, 


more earnestly. She wishes sure that Cheng 
sense and power before she marries this son the 
fears that her fortune has spoiled her, chides her 
for lavishing affection house dog, and foresees domes- 
tic turmoil unless she loses her idle and self-willed ways. 
The Burmese campaign throws them both action 


adults 


Into 


ull life which resolves the other’s doubts. Cheng proves have 
Broad- brilliance commander than his own superior, 
marty Mayli, who serves captain nurses, becomes not 
the informant for Chiang’s headquarters, but brave 
934, active worker. Complications arise when the pres- 
more Mayli, who has not told Cheng her determi- 


she and 
Bowdoin 
couple 
regarded 


join the army’s auxiliary, delays staf meeting 
general’s tent. Coarse insinuations the 
estrange Cheng, who recognizes the departing 
Separation active duty follows, until chance 


brought after camp show. Both have matured, and 
inted now understands the other’s viewpoint. Separated 


political the fortunes battle, they meet the jungles 


struggle back with the only survivors disastrous 


Strange Buck 


campaign. There full development character, 
either here, the sketchy portrayal such interesting 
minor figures Mayli’s old servant Liu Ma, who knows 
the heart her mistress better than the latter does; the 
heroic doctor, Chung, who loses his own life after saving 
many the very edge the running battle; and 
Kuo-Fan, American-educated communist engineer, who 
love with Cheng’s sister, Pansiao. 


But Mrs. Buck has been more interested narrating the 
story the fiasco Burma than writing the familiar 
pattern novel. History here and heroism, and 
great deal journalistic, though genuine, anger. She has 
contrasted the failure the allies, especially America, 
send even one day’s airplane output China early the 
war, and the incompetence British leaders who relied 
machinery which was good the jungles, the 
heroism the three Chinese divisions which 
marched two thousand miles the border foreign soil, 
held there, inactive, until the situation was hopeless. 
The men were sent defend their own life-line, drapged 
their artillery hand over the Burma Road, suffered 
from Burmese guerillas and economic bandits, fell before 
strafing Jap planes and fought without any air cover, save 
the little that could supplied the Flying Tigers—all 
convince their allies that were equal the “protectors” 
the Orient and that they deserved treated 
The author alternately moved pity and scorn 
her picture the white leaders, who, with the brief ex- 
ception General Stilwell and his small American staff, 
are sorry lot. She has much say civil and military 
leaders who lived off the land for decades and yet never 
bothered learn the nguage understand the native 
population; the British who changed their battle line 
during the retreat the Irawaddy River without inform- 
ing the Chinese divisions, which they called rescue 
them when was too late; those property owners who 
held the coolies the docks Rangoon even during the 
final bombardment, lest their cargoes lost sooner than 
they inevitably were; those who lived caste which 
salute even from dying man; who did not 
the explosive danger seething India; who were 
mind the officers whose attitude is-given 
representative: “What’s the use, you know? win 
the war, all come back lose—well— 
Then what would the use for this bloody 
bit heathen ground?” (p. Toward America she 
bit more reserved: her characters look for more from 
the United States, and Mayli tries explain: people 
who are happy and well fed cannot wake mo- 
ment.” The point that China may fall back more and 
more upon her Darwin has had strong influence 
China the last two generations, anc the novel 
character’s support the “survival the fittest 
account the tragic loss the 
the book interesting, but not excep- 
tional may recommended adults, who will 
not disturbed the normal vulgarity liers 
battle, the realistic description the little 
table attention that could given countless 
the single lapse when Mayli wishes, during 
bombardment the Chinese camp, that she had 
least once surrendered herself Cheng (p. 224). This 
sentence, however, occur sin the same paragraph with her 
decision marry him. James Edward Tobin. 
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Schrag, Otto. The Locusts. Farrar and Rinehart. Oct. 
28, 1943. 565p. $3.00. 


The history America has many chapters. None more 
thrilling nor more worthy re-reading than the one which 
deals with the pioneers the mid-West, the fertile 
lands that had cultivated, often under the most 
grueling conditions. 


The Locusts Otto Schrag recounts fictional form the 
struggles two separate farming communities, each 
bound together religious belief well social and 
economic need, tilling the soil. Jeremiah Kentrup was 
the leader small Mormon community where the 
locusts had been bred. they came life the soil 
and gradually reached maturity the community was almost 
despair; Jeremiah’s exhortation fight the locusts goes 
unheeded; his own work: cutting the wheat; burning the 
meadow; attempting drown the insects, earns him 
ridicule, blows, and finally request that leave. Just 
the ultimatum was about expire, the locusts swarm 
and fly the East, from the regions Utah toward 
Kansas. Then Jeremiah left his volition for felt 
that his mission was preach and aid those trouble, 
not rest place that had passed its crisis successfully. 


Cheyenne, Jeremiah awaited the next call the Lord 
which seemed direct him toward Kansas. There 
came the community the Mennonites Gnadenau 
time when they too had lost all hope for upon their 
land had descended four great swarms locusts, the last 
which had laid their eggs, thus convincing the farmers 
that their land would henceforth useless. Again Jere- 
miah supplied the spirit combat the evil; again the 
community revived and the story ends optimistic 
note better life the land. 


This skeletal outline fails reveal the many incidents 
community and family life that form the flesh and blood 
the story. There are accounts community gatherings, 
family life, mental and religious and economic atti- 
tudes (e.g., the desire the moneylenders make capital 
the farmers’ despair getting them mortgage their 
property for food); the stronger moral and mental fiber 
the women; circumstances that weld individuals into 
community and community into nation. One moral 
flaw the advice Patricia Parker, evidently Catholic, 
Betty Maxwell that she abandon her impotent hus- 
band. Otherwise the story generally acceptable for 
adults. well told with good characterization and ade- 
quate unity. While not great novel superior one. 


Janeway, Elizabeth. The Walsh Girls. Doubleday, Doran. 
Oct. 15, 1943. $2.50. 

After finishing Mrs. Janeway’s book, one apt dis- 
mayed the realization that much ado has been made 
about nothing. That writer such talent has appeared 
the literary firmament cause for rejoicing; that she 
has produced such trifling story regrettable. 


The Walsh Girls first novel. Its locale respectable 
middle-class New England town wherein reside Lydia 
Walsh and her young sister, Helen. Perhaps one the 
faults this book that most the interesting chapters 
are not included all. The most notable events the 
lives the characters have occurred before meet them. 
Father would have been vastly interesting. So, too, would 
Helen’s European interlude with her 
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husband and his subsequently tragic fate. But all this 
ness fashion that proves somewhat unsatisfactory. 


When the story opens, Helen has reutrned from Europe 
and has married George Peterson, the boy next door. With 
him she finds deep peace and security, quiet repose that 
issues from their genuine, mutual devotion. The elder 
Lydia, however, intelligent and capable about her high 
school teaching, yet frustrated and dissatisfied the turn 
events her own life pattern, does rather thorough 
job making life miserable for her sister and brother-in- 
law. After her failure keep the old house Popular 
Street, Lydia goes live with George and Helen. 
this point that the conflflict set around which the 
story moves. George’s house meet the town’s 
young people, listen their gossip, yawn that dullest 
creatures, Charlie Jennings, and wait for the impasse 
that bound come. 


may said with entire truth that the portrait Lydia 
Walsh one the finest creations contemporary litera- 
ture; certainly she the most distinctive personage the 


present work. 


Though there little plot with which concern oneself, 
must admitted that the style the book has inbred 
distinction. The author not photographic; she has 
shrewd sense selection detail. She renders the 
mental content and temper her characters vividly and 
exactly; moreover, this accomplished not with broad, 
rough effect, but rather with delicate shadings, with 


subtlety, and precision. 


Undoubtedly, the seeds first-rate writing talent are 
found Mrs. Janeway’s work, particularly enegry and 
delicacy. The energy enable her write with life and 
vividness; the delicacy makes the outlines her thoughts 
sharp, and renders with fidelity the varying and subtle 
shades emotion. Both these virtues style bear 
witness her sincerity—her desire express her thoughts 
and feelings just they are. 


Grace and simplicity are also there; grace without artifice 
and simplicity without dullness. The author The Walsh 
Girls has penchant for the exact word. hoped 
that her indisputable gifts will the future applied 
more challenging themes. 

Sr. Camillus, 

Marywood College, Scranton, Pa. 


Baum, Vicki. The Weeping Wood. Doubleday, Doran. 
Oct. 15, 1943. $3.00. 


her Introduction, Vicki Baum calls this novel “the story 
rubber terms people. What people did rubber 

what rubber did people”. She explains where the 
novel factual and where fictitious. The setting varies 
according episodes—Brazil, London, New York, Boston, 
Sumatra, Ceylon, and Akron. While fiction, course 
not really novel. Each the fifteen chapters virtually 
separated, unrelated episode. The only thread that 
each episode, sometimes essentially, more often forcedly, 
concerns mentions some phase the development 
the rubber idustry. Actually one learns less about rubber 
than one expects, but exposed great deal sexiness, 
which one doesn’t expect. Nearly every 
arafted into some love sex affair, all unsavory 
cept one. 
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the first “Mission Pater Anselmus trains native 
Manuel toward the priesthood, but from the doors the 
seminary, literally, runs off with negro girl tap 
rubber for Scotsman Turnbull. “Improvement Boston” 
relates Goodyear’s struggle and rise with rubber and Ban- 
croft’s ruin and drunkenness because it. Trail With- 
out End” (pp.77-122), tells how the Indians were peonized 
the Brazil rubber forests and how the bosses had the 
“harems” and the natives the prostitutes. tells how 
Ambrosio his way meets the prostitute Leocadia the 
cathedral, possesses her hour later, takes her along 
where the course years she raped, sells herself, and 
when she sees her daughter, nine, endangered, manages 
escape with Ambrosio. (The author speaks her 
having “indestructible innocence”, while also saying that 
“She had slept with many men” (p. chapter 
shocking, though probably true picture the degrada- 
tion, prostitution and death the native rubber workers 
Brazil. “Letters from Kew” English boy engaged 
fine girl, his way Ceylon commits adultery the 
first week the boat and stays adulterous till dies 
Ceylon fever. (Obviously this shipboard adultery has 
nothing essentially with the theme the book.) 
the episodes continue, set from 1800 the Senate in- 
vestigation 1942 Standard synthetic rubber 
agreements with the German Farben. Even here the 
chief witness begs half hour off rush out and tell 
competitor’s wife that can’t meet her that night! 


With the possible exception “American Murals” (pp. 
449-499), the story young research couple, there 
aren’t any inspiring episodes the book, even when they 
are apparently intended sing the arduous but glorious 
tise rubber. finally emerges simply messy and 
smelling business. Some general intellectual slants are 
that synthetic rubber will come and will good even for 
the peonized natives the plantations, that labor unions 
and hour and wages laws were necessary, that the govern- 
ment’s former apathy more blame for the present 
synthetic rubber shortage than the industrialists, and that 
the rise great industry almost necessarily accom- 
panied much crime and ruthlessness. All these im- 
pressions are enforced weakly. 

The effective impression left that the naturalness 
sexiness. Rape course not countenanced but the 
woman’s willing submission is. Sex made appear 
strong and natural that when man and women meet, 
they either free married, sex indulgence will follow. 
Sex episode upon episode finally produces the strongest 
reader growing feeling that after all its perfectly natural 
and just can’t very, very bad. book which does 
that should not anybody—and should 
not and emotionally the book 
not wholesome. Informationally, short encyclopedia 
would furnish much more the development 
tubber. There too little good and too much bad 


Kimbrough, Emily. Followed Our Hearts Holly- 
wood. Dodd, Mead. Nov. 12, 1943. 210p. $2.50. 


Last year Cornelia Otis Skinner and Emily Kimbrough 
collaborated book, Our Hearts Were Young and Gay, 
describing the experiences two slightly gauche young 
femmes their first unchaperoned trip abroad during 
the postwar twenties. The tale their escapades proved 
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popular that Paramount bought the book and engaged 
the services the authors write the scenario. This, 
their first trip together since the affair the twenties, 
the inspiration for Followed Our Hearts Holly- 
wood, which quietly zany and laugh-provoking its 
predecessor. 


The two “girls”, doubting their ability scenario writers, 
were somewhat flustered over Paramount’s offer ‘but finally 
accepted. course soon they started for Hollywood 
unpredictable and slightly embarrassing incidents again 
were the rule. Emily’s first contribution was entangle- 
ment with the collapsing bed Pullman roomette. 
Arriving Hollywood the two, innocent the eccentrici- 
ties life the movie capital, committed one faux pas 
after another until finally they were taken hand and 
introduced the movie way doing things. Most 
the book describes incidents their life Hollywood, 
movie studios and their operation, scenario writing, gags, 
parties and many other aspects life that famous 
suburb Los Angeles. Emily became deeply interested 
meeting people and there great deal material 
actors, actresses, playwrights, directors, producers, etc., 
most being the intimate type. general Holly- 
woodians are stressed being simple and natural people 
and their contribution the war effort stressed. After 
several months the scenario was finished and the pair left 
for the East but Emily jumped the chance return 
and act technical adviser when the picture was filmed. 


Written the same spirit and with the same technique 
Our Hearts Were Young and Gay the book simply 
the account the adventures two carefree women with 
zest for life and the facility having things happen 
them. strictly minor book and barring two in- 
stances incidental profanity (pp. and 91) there 
nothing objectionable. may recommended for light 
entertainment reading. 


Hay, Ian. Malta Epic. Appleton-Century. Oct. 29, 


1943. 238p. $3.00. 


Ian Hay (Major General John Hay Beith) veteran 
soldering and authorship alike. served British 
officer the first World War and wrote notable book 
about it, The First Hundred Thousand. Now tries his 
means prentice hand the thrilling story little 
Malta’s large part the present conflict and, this 
writer’s taste, has told admirable fashion. 


Malta and the two adjoining islands, Gozo and 
Comine, are the home distinct and individual people, 
with their own odd looking flag (which they adopted 
nearly nine centuries ago), their own vernacular language 
(which seems descended from the speech ancient 
Carthage), and tradition courage under attack (which 
comes down from the great siege the Turks 1565). 
Given refuge the Emperor Charles 1530 
the Knights St. John lately expelled the Turks from 
Rhodes, Malta remained possession the Knights, who 
were thenceforth commonly called “Knights Malta”, 
until Bonapare, the name the revolutionary French 
government, seized 1798. Soon the islanders, dis- 
gusted with the anti-religious demonstrations the in- 
(the Maltese have always been solidly Catholic, 
they say, ever since St. Paul’s visit their island), rose 
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rebellion against the French and welcomed British over- 
lordship, which began 1800 and has continued ever 
since. the last four chapters Malta Epic, Ian Hay 
tells all this, and much more besides, concerning Maltese 
history before the British came. 


But, course, Malta Epic deals mainly with the events 
between June 10, 1940, when Mussolini put Italy into the 
war the Nazi side, and May 14, 1943, when the Axis 
army Tunisia surrendered and the latest siege Malta 
was definitely end. 


Once Italy entered the war, was evident military 
men that Malta, lying the middle the Mediterranean, 
line between Sicily and Tripoli, was going 
very hot spot indeed. was too valuable friend, too 
potentially formidable foe, left unattacked. And 
the attack was not long coming. The first air raid 
began seven hours after the declaration war. From 
then for more than two years Malta dearly earned its 
title “the most bombed place the world”. 


During this period, Malta endured the heaviest and most 
prolonged siege its stormy history, but siege conformed 
new pattern warfare. Always before, the attackers 
had landed, and hurled their strength against the de- 
fenders ground level. Now the blockade was sub- 
marines, trying sink from below all approaching supply- 
ships, and bombing planes, trying destroy from above 
the defenders and their defences. 


Italian and German aviators alternated the aerial at- 
tack. Sometimes they bombed only military objectives, 
more often they blasted indiscriminately everything 
sight. They made stone hash the surface buildings, 
but they could not reach the underground shelters, and 
they could not break the spirit either military garrison 
civilian population. The submarine blockade made 
food and war munitions scarce, but somehow enough was 
pushed through keep Malta alive and fighting—until 
the epic reached its end, leaving Malta bomb-scarred and 
half-famished, but unconquered and indomitable. 


Ian Hay tells how, the outset the siege, Malta had 
just four antiquated planes send against the hostile 
bombers—and only three these could time 
because there were but six aviators available. Day after 


day, for weeks, “Faith”, “Hope” and “Charity”, the 
young fliers called their ancient craft, carried the fight 
until more British planes arrived—surely epic itself 
skill, courage and endurance. 


Amid all his stories heroism, civic and military, the 
author finds place describe the efforts the soldiers 
keep the children happy: making toys for them out 
old tin cans and ammunition cases; giving parties for them, 
which the principal confectionery was softened army 
ration biscuit covered with pink icing. so,” says 
Ian Hay, “by the ancient but none the less infallible 
pedient bearing one another’s burdens, the Slough 
Despond was safely passed.” 


Malta Epic warmly recommended all readers, and 

special those among Americans who have not yet 

begun realize what our allies have suffered this war. 
Winston, 
Richmond, Virginia. 
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